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One of the earliest and perhaps the earliest suggestion 
of schools for training librarians was made by M. W. Schret- 
tinger in his Essay at a Complete Textbook of Library Science 
(Munich, 1829), in which he outlined plans for central libraries 
with distributing centers and the formation of schools (Pflanz- 
schulen) for training Ubrarians for these libraries. As early 
as 1864 Austria began to require special training in bibliog- 
raphy from candidates for positions in government libraries 
and in 1874 courses in bibUography and classification were 

I Reviser's Note. — Li recognition of her influence on American library 
training Miss Plummer's original plan, and, as far as practicable, her phrase- 
ology, have been followed in this revision. It has not been possible to 
indicate all the changes in the text which recent developments in library 
training have made necessary. 
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acquired, extent of use; special courses of study or reading; 
travel, at home or abroad. 

Experience: stenography and typewriting, speed acquired, machine 
used; library experience or training, what, where, how long, why 
terminated; experience in teaching, business, or other occupa- 
tions; name of last employer. 

Miscellaneous: character and extent of miscellaneous reading; 
periodicals read regularly; library periodicals read regularly; 
object of taking course. 

Future position: definite library position in view? minimum salary 
that would be acceptable; location preferred, if any. 

Opportimity is also given for general remarks, descriptive of tastes, 
aptitudes, experience, etc. 

The view that personality matters in a professional or 
vocational school, while not new or limited to library schools, is 
perhaps held with greater tenacity by them from the fact that 
their product is put to immediate use in quarters well known to 
the schools and that criticism at once foUows any instance of 
failure on the school's part to consider personality in admitting 
students or in reconmiending graduates. This is a help, not a 
hindrance, to the schools and is so considered by them. 

Curricula. — ^The curricula vary with the type of schools. 
Those connected with public or endowed circulating libraries 
supply their students with considerable practice in all the library 
routine; the library school directly connected with a college or 
reference library goes deeper into the theory, philosophy, and 
history of its subjects of study and into research work, its prac- 
tice being chiefly in the line of classification, cataloguing, book 
selection and evaluation, and reference work. Practice in other 
lines is not neglected and the students usually have a stated 
amount of practice in public libraries which co-operate with 
the school in furnishing facilities for this work. There is a 
noticeable tendency in nearly all the schools to diminish the 
amount of purely routine practice and to plan this practice so 
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Critical: 
Book selection, appraisal, and 

annotation 
Periodicals 

Miscellaneous: 
Cxirrent topics 



Survey of library field 
Tjrpewriting 
Visits to libraries 

Practice in assigned libraries 



These different subjects and even the four main classes over- 
lap at many points and are used with varying meanings in 
different schools. The Association of American Library 
Schools has appointed a conmiittee to prepare a list of stand- 
ardized meanings of terms used in the circulars and catalogues of 
the schools. 

Schools differ considerably in their schedules of hours, 
several schools devoting the morning hours to lectures and 
recitations and leaving the afternoons free for study and prac- 
tice. Others alternate study and lecture and recitation hours 
throughout the day. The average number of hours per week 
spent in class exercises is approximately from fifteen to twenty. 
Saturday is generally considered a holiday and the usual school 
holidays and vacations are generally observed. It is customary 
to call on librarians, in addition to the regular faculty, and on 
members of kindred professions or callings to give lectures, singly 
or in courses. The visiting of libraries and of various places 
connected at some point with bookmaking or distributing is 
required by all schools. During the spring vacations, parties 
of students are conducted on visits to the libraries of nearby 
cities and towns. The inspirational and educational value of 
these visits is tested by subsequent quizzes, examinations, or 
written reports. 

Following the conmion tendency in the educational world, 
more and more stress is laid upon equipment. Connection with 
libraries of size and usefulness, whose resources are varied, is 
emphasized; books for working-tools are freely prescribed for 
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members of which were given no credentials or formal recog- 
nition, the committee of 1905 had nothing to say. Whether 
the report had any effect upon classes of the type dealt with, 
it is hard to say; but from the papers and discussions before 
the section on professional training at the conference of 1910, 
it was evident that there was still a wide difference of opinion 
among libraries as to the object, value, and influence of the ^ 

apprentice system, and from the papers and discussions before 
the same section in 1911, 1916, 1917, and 1919, it is clear that 
the matter is being considered much more seriously than before • 

and in all its bearings. 

There is no doubt, in view of the large library systems 
developing in our cities of the first and second rank, that the 
question is urgent and needs the combined wisdom of many 
libraries to establish a plan that shall meet immediate require- 
ments without injuring the ultimate value of the library's work 
by lowering standards of admission to the staff. The disturb- 
ances due to the war have led to a lowering of quality of candi- 
dates and to an increased standard of wages so that the difficulty 
of reaching a satisfactory solution is perhaps greater than ever 
before. Closer relation between the work of the training class 
and the library schools has been suggested so that the former t 

could act in a great degree as a source of supply to the latter. 
This seems practicable if standards drawn up by a representative j 

and authorized committee of the American Library Association 
(as, for example, the proposed board on certification of librarians) 
could be adopted. 

Younger people are admitted to the apprentice classes 
than would be taken in the library schools, the high-school 
certificate is often accepted in lieu of an examination, and 
in some libraries the training is entirely practical and utilitarian, 
guided by the immediate need of the library rather than by 
that of the apprentice, which is after all the need of the library 
in a more far-reaching sense. Promotions are often dependent 
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224 lecture hours; second semester, 177-182 according to course* 
Hours of practice, 360. Entrance requirements, college degree 
or examination in literature, history, and general information, 
and two foreign languages. Minimum age for entrance, twenty 
years. Diploma given upon completion of course. Tuition, $100 
a year; matriculation fee, $5.00. Annual library visit required. 
Academic library courses, four years in length, leading to ap- 
propriate degrees, offered by Carnegie Institute of Technology 
and University of Pittsburgh in co-operation with Carnegie 
Library School 

Simmons College School of Library Science, Boston, Mass. Sup- 
ported by college appropriation. Foimded October, 1902. 
Present director, June R. Donnelly. Two courses offered: a 
regular four-year course including three parts of general college 
work and one of professional library training, and a special 
one-year course of professional libraiy training. Approximately 
1,500 hours of technical instruction and practice required. 
Entrance requirements: for the one-year course, a college de- 
gree or three years' academic work m a college of recognized 
standing; for the four-year course, examination by the College 
Entrance Board or Simmons College entrance examination or 
certificate from an accredited high school. At least two lan- 
guages and one science are prerequisites for admission to the 
one-year course. Tuition, $150 a year. Degree of B.S. for 
completion of either course. A six weeks' smnmer course is 
held July-August, with at least three different courses of three 
weeks each. Open to those in, or imder appointment to, libraiy 
positions and with a high-school education or its equivalent. 
College credit is given for the summer course in library work 
with children. 

library School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, Ga. Supported by a 
separate Carnegie endowment. Foimded September, 1905. 
Present director, Tommie Dora Barker, librarian, Carnegie 
Libraiy of Atlanta. Chief instructor, Susie Lee Crumley. 
Time required for graduation, one year of thirty-four weeks. 
Entrance requirements: foiir-year high-school course, examina- 
tions in history, literature, general information, current events, 
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cants holding a d^ree from an approved college are not required 
to take the written examination but must meet all other entrance 
requirements. Certificate for graduation or the degree of 
B.A. on completion of library school course and three years of 
general college work. Tuition, for residents of Wisconsin, $50, 
for non-residents, $100. Two months' field work in Wisconsin 
libraries under supervision of the Library Commission. Mini- 
mum entrance age, twenty years. Six weeks' summer course 
held annually; high-school education or its equivalent required 
for admission as well as a library position or appointment to one 
or appointment as teacher or librarian in the high schools of 
Wisconsin. 

Library School of the New York Public Library, New York City. 
Connected with the New York Public Library. Supported by 
Carnegie gifts. Founded July, 191 1. Present principal, Ernest 
J. Reece. Entrance requirements: age 20-35; adequate rec- 
ommendation as to personal fitness for library work; examina- 
tions in history, current events, literature, general information, 
French, and one other modem foreign language (examinations 
sometimes waived in case of college graduates). School year, 
36 weeks, (a) Certificate granted for completion of one year's 
work, including four weeks' practical work and one week of visits 
to libraries in other eastern cities. Prepares for general library 
work. Tuition, $75; for residents of metropolitan district, $45. 
(b) Diploma awarded for completion of advanced courses, which 
are open to certificate holders from schools in the Association of 
American Library Schools, and which prepare for various forms 
of specialization. Curriculum consists of 130 hours of dass work, 
with related study, and with practical work occupying the 
remainder of the student's time. Tuition, $25. (c) Open courses 
(1920-21) for library workers of experience. Period twelve 
weeks, including lectures, visits, demonstrations, and oppor- 
timity for consultation. No credit given in open courses. 

Library School of the Los Angeles Public Library, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Connected with the Los Angeles Public Library. Founded 1891 
as the training class of the Los Angeles Public Library, reorgan- 
ized 1914 as the Library School. Present director, Marion L. 
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Horton. Time required for graduation, one year of thirty-six 
weeks. Entrance requirements, two years of collie or satis- 
factory equivalent and entrance examination in literature, 
history, current events, general information, and one foreign 
language (French, German, or Spanish); coU^e graduates 
admitted without examination. Minimum age for entrance, 
twenty years. Hours of instruction, 450. ' Certificate on gradua- 
tion. Open comrses for six weeks for those in library work or 
with previous library training. 

St. Louis Library School, St. Louis, Mo. A department of the St. 
Louis Public Libraiy and supported from library funds. One 
school year of thirty-six weeks. Foxmded 1910 as the training 
class of the St. Loius Public Library, reorganized 191 7 as the 
St. Louis Libraiy School. Present principal. Mis. Harriet P. 
Sawyer. Entrance reqidrements, high-school dif^ma or its 
equivalent and an examination in histoiy, literature, current 
events, and one foreign language. Candidates holding a 
bachelor's degree are admitted on the presentation of their 
diplomas. Hours of instruction, 464; practice work, 216. 
Certificate on completion of the course. Tuition, $45 a year to 
residents of Missouri, no tuition to residents of St. Louis, $75 
a year to those outside of Missouri. 

University of Washington Library School, Seattle, Wash. Connected 
with the University of Washington, supported by university 
appn^riation. Present director, W. E. Henry. One year of 
professional library training, comprising 20 credits in the Senior 
collie year and 28 in the fifth or graduate year. Practice work, 
360 hours. Cdl^e graduates may enter the libraiy schod and 
complete the work in one year. Entrance requirements include 
20 credits each in two modem foreign languages, French and 
German preferred. Degree ci B.S. in Library Science given 
at completion of the library school curriculum. Tuition same 
as in eveiy department of the University, $10 per quarter. 
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